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The Peace Poll in Colleges 


The Literary Digest in cooperation with the Associ- 
ation of College Editors is conducting a peace poll in an 
effort to get the views of over 325,000 students. Thus 
far over 90,000 students in 115 colleges have voted. The 
Digest says that the percentage of ballots returned thus 
far is already greater than those in any poll it has con- 
ducted. The poll has had the support of the vast ma- 
jority of college editors, although some were merely tol- 
erant and others were “lukewarm.” 


The “semi-final returns” of over 90,000 votes summar-_ 


ized by the Digest on February 9, 1935, show that 68 
per cent of the students believe that the United States 
can stay out of another great war; 83.6 per cent would 
fight for their country if it is invaded; 82.1 per cent 
would not fight if the United States invades another 
country; 63.1 per cent do not believe that the national 
policy should be to have an American navy and air-force 
second to none; 90.7 per cent advocate government con- 
trol of armament and munitions industries; 80.9 per cent 
favor universal conscription of all resources, capital, and 
labor in order to control all profits in time of war; and 
50.17 per cent believe the United States should enter the 
League of Nations. 

The Pointer, published by the cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, while it concurs “with pacifists 
in one respect,” in that it abhors war “as a needless, 
stupid waste of life, culture, and property,” declares that 
it is “not so ignorant of history, so oblivious to the omi- 
nous signs about us everywhere, as to believe that human- 
ity can long avoid another war.... We take no notice 
of the fantastic schemes and plans proposed to us, first, 
because the schemes themselves are ludicrous to anyone 
with a fully developed and rational mind, and, second, 
because the schemes emanate from a group of young 
deadheads in each college, who, while lacking maturity 
of mind and the judgment which comes from experience, 
still feel a need to make a big noise.” A graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy now studying at the Har- 
vard Business School wrote the Literary Digest that it 
is “being unpatriotic in presenting the results of its 
‘slacker poll.’” 

The editor of the Western Reserve Weekly, in com- 
menting on the poll, pointed out that “as our society is 
geared today, it is not often that youth gets to speak 
without being taken as a dangerous element to American 
principles.” The belief that those in colleges are “a dan- 
gerous element” was expressed by former Governor John 
M. Slaton of Georgia who said on January 24, 1935, 
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before a meeting of the presidents of the Federations of 
the Bar that colleges are the breeding places of “isms” 
and that college students are in revolt against the status 
quo. He attributes this to the receptivity of “novelty” in 
theories and programs as of “greater value than worth.” 
As an illustration of the receptivity to novelty he referred 
to the proposed child labor amendment. To him “it is 
hard to trace a difference between this suggestion and 
the extremist decrees of Bolshevism under Lenin, which 
destroyed the integrity of the family and made children 
the ward of the state.” 

However, the comments of many of the college editors 
indicate satisfaction with the poll as an expression of 
the intelligent interest that American students are now 
taking in political questions. 


The British Peace Vote 


Viscount Cecil, the originator of the British peace vote, 
says it has a threefold purpose: “First, to show the over- 
whelming desire of Great Britain for peace; second, to 
show that our people are aware of the price of peace; and, 
third, to show that they are willing to pay this price.” 

All citizens 18 years and over are asked to vote. The 
questions on the ballot are: “1. Should Great Britain 
remain a member of the League of Nations? 2. Are you 
in favor of an all-round reduction of armaments by inter- 
national agreement? 3. Are you in favor of the all-round 
abolition of national military and naval aircraft by inter- 
national agreement? 4. Should the manufacture and sale 
of armaments for private profit be prohibited by inter- 
national agreement? 5. Do you consider that if a nation 
insists on attacking another the other nations should 
combine to compel it to stop by (a) economic and non- 
military measures; (b) if necessary, military measures?” 

The balloting has been in progress six months and the 
last votes are expected to be in by Easter. The methods 
of carrying on the vote are interesting. Workers are sent 
“from door to door with ballot-papers and printed ex- 
planatory matter. In a day or two the workers call for 
the ballots. If the citizen wishes oral explanations, they 
are supplied. If ballots have been marred, new ones are 
available. Sometimes lively debates arise and these we 
like ; one of our great purposes is to quicken national feel- 
ing and thought.” 

It is suggested that other nations should pursue simi- 
lar methods and Viscount Cecil is convinced that if war 
is to be abolished “advanced nations must take a firm 
stand. Their determination to act, and to act together, 
must be beyond question. Let that determination shine 
out unmistakably, and the application of sanctions, even 
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non-military sanctions, will be almost certainly unnec- 
essary.” 

Of the 1,050,092 persons who have voted, 973,965, or 
92.7 per cent, favor England’s remaining in the League 
of Nations; 87 per cent advocate abolition of naval and 
military aircraft by international agreement; nearly 93 
per cent desire an international agreement prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of armaments for private profit; 
about 94 per cent advocate the use of non-military and 
economic sanctions to check an aggressor nation from 
attacking another nation; and 70.2 per cent favor the use 
- of military measures, if necessary. 

In contrast to the attitudes of Viscount Cecil stand 
those of Sir John Simon, Foreign Secretary, who in op- 
position to the ballot, declared before the House of Com- 
mons that “the question of war and peace is not one on 
which the opinion of the uninstructed should be invited.” 
(Literary Digest, January 26, 1935.) 


The United States and the League in 1934 


A review of the relations between the United States 
and the League of Nations has recently been issued by 
the Geneva Research Center as vol. 5, no. 10, of Geneva 
Special Studies American cooperation “touched the 
League in every field of international life.” There has 
come to be a recognition on the part of the American gov- 
ernment “both of the general utility of the League and 
of its value to the United States.” 


The American Delegation to the General Commission 
of the Disarmament Conference presented a draft treaty 
on the traffic in arms which “accepted the present League 
structure as its administrative agency and assured the 
fullest American cooperation in that branch of League 
work.” This proposed “a permanent central organiza- 
tion functioning in Geneva” which should collate and 
publish full data on the production of arms whether by 
states or private manufacturers and the foreign trade in 
arms. It should also be empowered to question govern- 
ments further, if necessary, on matters within the scope 
of the convention, and to inspect the accuracy of the 
reports. 


The dispute between Peru and Colombia over Leticia 
was fully settled in 1934, very largely as a result of “the 
most complete cooperation between the League” and the 
United States and Brazil. The effort to settle the Chaco 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay was complicated 
by a period of separation between the League and the 
United States, “then limited cooperation between the 
League, the United States and Brazil, and, in the last 
days of the year, the apparent rejection of the most com- 
plete plan of settlement yet offered, with the inevitable 
consequence of a continuance of hostilities into their third 
year.” During the year both the League and the Pan- 
American Union accepted the principle of closer relations 
between the two agencies. 

Another important aspect of America’s relation with 
the League was in regard to cooperation against the drug 
traffic. The United States is now participating almost 
completely in this field. American representatives took 
a prominent part in the activities of the two permanent 
expert bodies “working under League auspices which be- 
tween them have been accorded the most far-reaching 
international authority yet granted.” 

Most important, however, was America’s formal entry 


1 American agent, World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Price 35 cents. 


into the International Labor Organization, an autonomous 
agency of the League, which was “a complete revolution” 
in the relations of the United States with that body, 
This is said to be “perhaps the most important interna- 
tional decision by the American government since the 
Kellogg Pact.” It must be noted, however, that this was 
written before the Senate’s refusal to ratify the World 
Court protocol. Details in regard to American coopera- 
tion have not yet been worked out. 


Diversity in Costs of Electricity 
Since the publication of the item on the cost of elec- 
tricity in the INFORMATION SERVICE, January 19, 1935, 
the Federal Power Commission has presented a report 


to Congress which gives current rates in practically every 
section of the country. 


The Commission’s report compares rates in effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, in 191 of the larger cities. The survey 
covered about half of the consumers of the country. It 
shows that of the 20,000,000 residential consumers, about 
13,500,000 used electricity for lighting and small appli- 
ances only and consumed from 15 to 40 kilowatt hours 
a month. About 5,310,000 residential consumers have 
electric refrigerators and use 100 to 150 kilowatt hours, 
and 1,300,000 use electricity for cooking. An effort was 
made to sample the entire range of use for domestic pur- 
poses, varying from the small consumer who uses current 
for lighting only to those who have what is popularly 
known as “electrified homes.” 

During the six months the survey was under way 
nearly one third of the communities received reductions 
in rates which resulted, the Commission estimates, in a 
saving of $5,640,000 annually on the bills of the consum- 
ers. This result was expected by the sponsors of the 
Congressional resolution which called for the survey. 
They were convinced that a comparison between the rates 
of privately and municipally owned plants would hasten 
this reduction and strengthen their demand for govern- 
ment-owned plants and power developments such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The Commission attributed the great variety of rates 
among privately-owned plants to such factors as the ab- 
sence of competition, the failure of consumers to obtain 
changes in rate bases, the character and density of the 
population, geographical conditions, and accessibility to 
fuel or water power. In some of the rates “discrepan- 
cies may be due to unprogressive rate policies while others 
are due to conditions beyond the control of the compa- 
nies,” but the Commission concluded that the diversity 
of conditions “do not justify the amazing variety of rate 
forms, many of which are beyond the grasp of the aver- 
age layman and not a few too difficult for even an ex- 
perienced rate specialist to interpret.” 

Among the cities of 100,000 or more the Commission 
found the lowest rate for 15 kilowatt hours per month, 
60 cents, in Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, while Miami, 
Florida, paid the highest rate, $1.71. The lowest rates 
for the consumption of the larger amounts of electricity 
were found in Tacoma, Washington, having a municipal 
plant which charged $2.40 per month for 100 kilowatt 
hours. The highest charges for the larger amounts were 
found in Yonkers, N. Y., where the rates were $15.85 
for 250 kilowatt hours and $28.35 for 500 kilowatts 
compared to $3.90 and $6.40 in Tacoma. 

The rates in cities of 50,000 to 100,000 were in gen- 
eral slightly lower than in the larger cities. The lowest 
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rates for 15 kilowatt hours, 60 cents, were found in Cleve- 
land Heights, Lakewood, Ohio, and Holyoke, Mass., 
while the highest rate, $1.66, was found in York, Pa. 


Farm Family Buying Power Improved 


The purchasing power of farmers for commodities 
used in farm production and family living has almost 
doubled in the last two years, O. C. Stine of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics stated in a paper read before 
the American Farm Economics Association, meeting at 
Chicago, on December 28, 1934. 

Citing statistics on farm income and expenses, Dr. 
Stine said that “fortunately for the farm operator, in a 
period of recovery, prices of many commodities and 
charges for services do not advance as rapidly as prices 
of farm products. Consequently, income is likely to ad- 
vance more rapidly than costs, and that has been the fact. 

“Costs ordinarily considered as fixed have continued 
to decline under the pressure of a number of years of 
depression,” he said. “Taxes on farm property have 
been reduced so that the amount of taxes payable upon 
real estate and personal farm property declined from 
$476,000,000 in 1932 to $380,000,000 in 1934, and inter- 
est payable upon mortgage indebtedness and bank notes 
declined from $596,000,000 to about $519,000,000. ... 
Thus cash available for living, after the payment of in- 
terest and taxes, more than doubled between 1932 and 
1933. Cash income from farm production increased from 
$4,370,000,000 in 1932 to $6,200,000,000 in 1934, and 
gross income from $5,300,000,000 to $7,200,000,000.” 

Dr Stine estimated that in the last two years “farm 
operators have earned the equivalent of farm hands’ 
wages for themselves and the working members of their 
families, and a small margin of about two to three per 
cent for return on the greatly reduced value of farm 
property.” 

Adjusting Farm Debts 

County “farm debt adjustment committees,” appointed 
by state governors to secure voluntary settlements of 
debts between debtors and creditors, have adjusted well 
over $100,000,000 of farm indebtedness and saved thou- 
sands of farm homes throughout the country, according 
to reports of state farm debt adjustment committees, made 
to the Farm Credit Administration, Washington. 

Forty-two states have been organized for farm debt 
adjustment work, with more than 2,400 county commit- 
tees, thus extending facilities for the work in almost nine 
tenths of the agricultural counties in the country. In 
some states the county committees have begun operations 
only recently, but in states where the work has been in 
progress for several months a large volume of indebted- 
ness has already been adjusted. 

In Illinois, for instance, the county committees have 
found solutions for the debts and saved the homes of 
more than 3,000 distressed farmers, adjusting an indebt- 
edness of approximately $20,000,000. In each case set- 
tled bv a local county commitee, an agreement was worked 
out allowing the farmer to retain possession of his farm, 
and settling the claims of his creditors on terms which 
they accepted as satisfactory. Many of the committees 
have adjusted from 60 to 90 per cent of the cases brought 
to them. 

Heavily indebted farmers or their creditors obtain the 
services of the committees without cost. They are giv- 
ing their time voluntarily to the work. At the request of 
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a farmer or his creditors they contact the parties con- 
cerned and, if possible, work out a settlement acceptable 
to both debtor and creditors. 

In cases where the county farm debt adjustment com- 
mittee is unable to secure a voluntary settlement, it can 
direct the debtor to the Federal Conciliation Commis- 
sioner in his county. Under a law passed recently, fed- 
eral judges are instructed to appoint a conciliation 
commissioner in each agricultural county. When a 
farmer-debtor applies to this commissioner, the latter at- 
tempts to work out a settlement that will be accepted by 
a majority of the creditors, both in number and amount; 
and if he is successful the court may make the settlement 
binding on the unsecured minority creditors. 


“United States Government Manual” 


The National Emergency Council has issued a loose- 
leaf volume under the above title, which gives informa- 
tion about federal government agencies, permanent and 
temporary. It is intended to “provide the answers to 
many questions concerning methods of organization, 
functions, and procedure.” The data will be kept up-to- 
date by issuing new pages or substitute pages from time 
to time. The price is $2.00 for the calendar year. 
Orders should be sent to the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C., but checks should be made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents. 


The National Emergency Council has also established 
the United States Information Service “primarily to aid 
Washington visitors seeking general information or con- 
tact with some particular phase of governmental activ- 
ity.” Questions are answered by mail or telephone, as 
well as in person. The “trained staff, equipped with 
charts, indexes, and files is able to supply names, room 
and telephone numbers, and information as to specific 
functions.” It is located in Room 500, Commercial 
National Bank Building, Fourteenth and G streets, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Recent Pamphlets 


The Ting Hsien Experiment in 1934. By Y. C. James Yen. 
Peiping, China, Chinese National Association of the Mass 
Education Movement. 1934. 


The Ting Hsien area is the center of a mass educa- 
tion movement in China started in 1923, but modified in 
concept and vastly enlarged in scope since then. This 
booklet describes the activities of the movement and 
sketches its growth from its initial stage as a campaign 
for the promotion of rural literacy to its present status 
as an institution in which universities, banks and govern- 
ments are cooperating. 

Ting Hsien, a typical “county” in North China with 
a population of about 400,000, was selected as the labor- 
atory for intensive study of rural life, and for the appli- 
cation of an educational program formulated to suit 
conditions as actually found. The program embraces a 
“social survey” with four divisions, cultural, economic, 
health and political. The cultural division works for re- 
duction of illiteracy and for the revival of literature, art 
and national history in a language the people can under- 
stand. The economic division extends aid to farmers in 
various ways, and establishes cooperative associations to 
obtain better credit facilities. Health stations have been 
set up in strategic places and residents are trained for 
health work. Through the political division it is hoped 
to inspire a greater civic consciousness in the people. 
Education is carried on through three channels, home. 
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school and community. Particular emphasis is placed on 
youth between 14 and 25 years of age, who, when gradu- 
ated from elementary courses join alumni associations 
and play a vital part in further progress. The “inte- 
grated village school” for children, in its effort to co- 
ordinate practical with academic education, and its appli- 
cation of modern scientific principles “contains the germ 
of an idea that, when developed, may revolutionize and 
vitalize the whole process of education from primary 
school to the university.” 

This experiment has two advantages which previous 
ones of its kind lacked: it is characteristically Chinese in 
philosophy and approach, and it has enlisted the backing 
of the Chinese intellectuals now coming out of their aca- 
demic isolation. It is spreading to other provinces. Its 
sponsors hope that “rural reconstruction” may prove a 
“stabilizing influence” and a “real unifying force” in 


China. 


The Church-State Struggle in Germany. By Henry Smith 
Leiper. New York, Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work (287 Fourth Ave.). 1934. Ten cents. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Leiper describes the conflict be- 
ween church and state in Germany, as he saw it in the 
summer of 1934. He had exceptional opportunities to 
talk with both the leaders of the Opposition and the au- 
thorities of the Reich Church. He reprints the more 
important documents which have been issued recently 
in connection with the struggle. This pamphlet presents 
much more information than can be secured from the 
daily press. 


The Units of Government in the United States. By William 
Anderson. Chicago, Public Administration Service (Pub. 
No. 42). 1934. Fifty cents. 

There are 175,418 units of government operating in 
the United States, according to a count completed after 
two years’ survey by Professor Anderson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Estimates previously made have 
placed the number of existing units anywhere from 250,- 
000 to 700,000. Of this number, 127,108 units are school 
districts; 20,262 are towns and townships; 16,366, in- 
corporated places; 3,053, counties; and 8,580 are miscel- 
laneous units. It is agreed on all hands that the tremen- 
dous number of overlapping and duplicating agencies is 
intolerably wasteful, Professor Anderson comments. 

By eliminations and consolidations local governmental 
units could be reduced to one tenth their present number, 
says the author. There would then be about 350 city- 
counties, each with a central city of at least 25,000 popu- 
lation; about 2,000 counties, rural and part-rural; about 
15,000 incorporated places and 500 miscellaneous units. 
Without question, he concludes, this number of local 
units could handle the affairs of local government. 


In the Current Periodicals 
New Republic, February 6, 1935. 


Beard, Charles A. “That Promise of American Life.”—Three 
fundamental ideas are of increasing importance in American 
thought: the possibility of an economy of abundance, the imme- 
diate need for an analysis of the technological operations neces- 
sary to bring this about, and the necessity for the modification 
of “inherited capitalistic practices” to whatever extent the ful- 
filment of “the law of mass-production economy” may require. 
No one yet knows how this is to be done. But the “idea must 
be formulated so realistically and with such ethical power, in 
relation to the objective social order of the United States, and 


presented so strategically, that it will . .. rise to a place of 
predominance in the minds of that part of the American people 
which has the capacity to think, to resolve and to govern.” 


Collier’s, February 2, 1935. 


Wallace, Henry A. “America—Recluse or Trader.”—The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture holds that the country needs “machine 
for dispassionate and searching discussion and a reasonable choice” 
on economic questions. Steps have been taken in this direction 
in the local meetings held by the AAA county production control 
associations and the direct referenda held on the cotton and the 
corn and hog programs. There should be a small economic coun- 
cil which should be “a rotating permanent body, continuing across 
the administrations” and “closely atached to the presidency.” Its 
tasks should be to develop and maintain a “moving, continuous, 
harmonious balance between all groups.” It should have power 
“to determine by direct referendum the will of the people on key 
questions of national policy.” 


Plan Age, December, 1934. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. “The Twentieth Century—The Plan Age.”— 
If the masses of the people are to have “abundance, security, and 
the opportunity for social and spiritual expansion,” technical ad- 
vance must be furthered by “collective forethought and conscious 
social guidance,” that is, by economic and social planning. It is 
“the basic principle around which the new institutions, mechan- 
isms, devices, and mental attitudes are likely to cluster” in the 
twentieth century. (Plan Age is a new magazine published ten 
times a year by the National Economic and Social Planning Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., as its official organ. The purpose of 
the association is to further discussion, and if possible practical 
action, for the furtherance of economic planning.) 


Nation, January 9, 1935. 


Abbott, Edith, dean of the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration; University of Chicago. “Don’t Do It, Mr. Hopkins !”— 
If the federal government turns the unemployables back to the 
states, and devotes its entire attention to work-relief, it will mean 
“going back to the old system of political county boards and town- 
ship trustees.” A “notable beginning” has been made in “apply- 
ing the principles of federal aid to the social-welfare system.” 
But if federal supervision and control are given up, state control 
will also disappear. The continuance of federal aid for human 
welfare is the only way to end “the old degrading and disgraceful 
system of local relief.” 


Survey Graphic, February, 1935. 


Devine, Edward T. “Crossroads of Relief and Work.’—The 
essential requirement in relief work today is that the unemployed 
person shall be given help without interference with his respon- 
sibility for managing his own affairs. The unemployables should 
be separated from those who are able to work. The latter should 
be given work relief. And this should be primarily work and 
only secondarily relief. The point of view of the unemployed 
must be kept in mind. Work relief, “soundly administered, re- 
spects the worker’s sense of dignity.” 


Stolper, Gustav, former Berlin correspondent of the London 
Economist. “Your United States.’—America is unique in that 
it is “really almost independent of the world, its markets and its 
credits”; that it has “foundations of inexhaustible wealth”; and 
that it is “the only great country . . . imbued with an elemental 
feeling of security.” The central problem “about which .. . all 
great and fundamental political decisions of America will turn” 
is whether the American will overcome his distrust of the state. 
The tendency toward “ever further extension of governmental 
interference in economic and social life’ cannot be checked “in 
any predictable time.” The relation between the individual and 
the community will be transformed by the struggle against the 
economic crisis. 


Cooperative Marketing Journal, November-December, 1934. 

Cummins, J. W. “Help from the Churches.”—Seven types of 
cooperatives, “based on Christian brotherhood,” have been organ- 
ized by the churches in Japan. These already affect 25,000,000 
persons. Toyohiko Kagawa, social reformer and preacher, is much 
interested in their development. Cooperation “sets up a Christian 
order in place of jungle disorder in the economic world of man.” 
The revised Social Creed of the Churches, adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches in 1932, includes a reference to the coopera- 
tive movement. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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